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COMMUNICATION  IN  THE  WORK  PLACE 
AN  ECOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


-I 


C.  Burgess  Ledbetter 


INTRODUCTION 

Look  tor  the  term  "communication"  in  the  in- 
dex of  any  text  on  the  operation  of  organizations 
and  not  only  will  you  always  find  it,  or  a close 
derivative,  but  you  will  also  see  a substantial  list 
of  referred  pages  l his  is  because  communica- 
tion of  ideas  and  information  is  essential  to  all 
organizations  Acc  ording  to  Luthans  (1972),  com- 
munication. along  with  struc  ture  and  technolo- 
gy, are  three  of  the  most  important  interacting 
elements  making  up  the  modern  formal  organi- 
zational environment  Yet  classical  organization 
theorists  generally  overlooked  communication 
until  it  was  emphasized  by  Barnard  (1918)  in  his 
book.  The  functions  of  the  txecutive 

Porter  (1972)  defines  communication  as  the 
process  of  transmitting  and  receiving  a message 
from  one  individual  or  place  to  another  Accord- 
ing to  Luthans  (1972)  there  are  two  extremes  to 
communication  One  is  that  of  information 
theory  featuring  sophisticated  transmission, 
computerized  information  systems  exemplify 
this  extreme  The  other  extreme,  and  the  one  ad- 
dressed in  this  report,  is  interpersonal  com- 
munication, which  can  be  both  verbal  and 
nonverbal  Verbal  communication  is,  of  course, 
spoken  or  written  Nonverbal  communication  in- 
cludes such  indicators  as  posture,  facial  expres- 
sions, tone  of  voice,  etc 

In  this  report,  the  ways  that  architectural 
design  influences  the  opportunities  for  com- 
munication are  discussed  As  Dutman  (1972) 


states,  'It  is  only  a short  step  from  the  chance  to 
communicate  to  the*  act  of  communicating,  and 
therefore  to  social  interaction  Architecture 
can  significantly  influence  this  chance  to  com- 
municate 

It  social  interaction  and  communication  are 
so  popular  in  literature,  why  write  yet  another 
report  on  the  subiect?  Communication,  as  in- 
fluenced by  architecture,  is  not  widely  recog- 
nized Managers  at  all  levels  of  organizations 
who  make  many  of  the  decisions  that  influence 
building  design  can  benefit  from  this  report  All 
workers  will  be  better  able  to  understand  what  is 
shaping  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  their  co- 
workers 

Allen  and  Fusfeld  (197b)  state  " we-  know'  in- 
tuitively that  the  shape  and  organization  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  work  strongly  influence 
the  patterns  of  interaction  among  the  in- 
habitants " While  admitting  the  self-evidence  of 
the  design/interaction  conclusion,  Allen  and 
Fusfeld  observe  that  their  investigation  of 
research  and  development  establishments  shows 
that  these  concerns  are  " observed  in  the 
breach,  it  at  all  ” 1 hey  cite  two  reasons  tor  the 
neglect 

1 Only  recently  has  empirical  research 
demonstrated  the  significance  and  importance 
of  communication  in  organizations  and  there- 
fore it  has  been  overlc  oked  by  architects 

2 1 here  has  been  little  researc  h on  the  nature 
and  sensitivity  of  the  relationship  between 
physical  layout  and  communication  within 
buildings 
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\ tow  inn  tho  i oipoiation  av  a vm  lal  tiinani/a 
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i an  mi  i ou vo  piotitv  lohnvon  anil  Om  hi 
lopint  on  invovtin.itionv  ot  Amoiitan  anil 
la|ianovo  mananotv  supoivivmn  workoiv  in  hotli 
latian  anil  tho  Ihntoil  Statov  lapanovo  mananotv 
vupotv  ivmn  l1  S woikoiv  pioilui  oil  av  many  Sony 
t oloi  I V votv  av  thou  lapanovo  i ounloipaitv  hut 
idontn  ally  oi|uippoil  voniii  oiului  toi  (ilaniv  in 
Oallav  anil  la|ian  oai  h mananoil  In  thou  rovpoi 
two  i ounti v nion  tovultoil  m tho  lapanovo  out 
inoilni  inn  thou  t 1 S inananoi  omploy  oo  i ountoi 
paitvhy  I > ‘'u 

lapanovo  mananoiv  omph.iM/o  mtoiniation 
tlow  that  oiiuiv  latoiallv  anil  in  an  u|iwaul 
iluoi  lion  whoio.iv  thou  Xmonian  i ounloipaitv 
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i tint  no  to  i omo  liom  thovo  i lovovt  to  tho  pi  oh 
lom  liom  valov  pooplo  anil  awomhly  lino 
w oikoi  v i at  hoi  than  tiom  top  o\oi  utn  ov 

lohnvon  anil  Om  In  (t*t74t  i(uo(o  a typnal 
'Vmniitnn  mananoi  v i omplamt  Ivo  vpont  my 
vv liolo  ilamnoil  ilay  on  tho  tolo|ihono  anil  I iliiln  t 
(jot  anythmn  ilono  hoi  ati'o  (ioo(ilo  ko|*t  intoi 
iu|itmn  mo  l ommunii  ation  lot  tho  -Vnioiii  an  n 
niton  v low  oil  av  a potty  ihvtini  lion  liom  tho  |oh 
w hoio.iv  tho  I a (ia  no  vo  mananoi  v iow  i vui  h i om 
niunii  ation  av  t ontial  to  tin  |oh 

Wlnlo  uopiovoil  vtylov  ot  mananomont  om 
phnvi/mn  moio  i oniiminii  ation  m all  iluoi  tionv 
woulil  ovtonvihly  im  toavo  wurkoi  (ii'itormain  i* 
tho  (ii ov  ioiiv  ohvoivntionv  ahout  tho  Amoiiian 
ami  la|ianovo  mananoiv  vhoulil  voivo  av  a i au 
turn  I Im  i aution  iv  that  niananoniont  tovthookv 
in  tho  l1  s may  vtiow  tho  impoitamo  ot  intoi 
poivonal  i ommunii  ation  hut  mananomont 
tiummn  alono  will  not  awuro  i hannoil  attituilov 
anil  mananoi  holtuvioi  llthoi  .i(i(iioai  hov  to  m 
i lo.i'inn  ptmlut  two  voi  nil  mtoiai  tion  anil  i om 
niunii  ation  in  tho  work  vottmn  vhoulil  ho  i m 
plomontotl  ihio  api»oai  h iv  tho  vtiatonv  ol 
ilovinmnn  tho  woik  onvuonmont  in  w ay ' that  in 
1 1 1 ii*m  o n'outoi  i ommunii  ation  ovon  lot  thovo 
tow  poi vonv  who  tonil  to  lovivt  intormal  't\  lov  ot 
mananomont  anil  mothoilv  ol  opoiution 

I hiv  v iow  ol  hohuvioi  nmtiol  oi  intluonto  iv 
poihapv  Oiwollian  hut  it  vhoulil  ho  ioionni/oil 
that  out  hohuvioi  iv  alioaily  homn  miliioni  oil  hy 
an  Intoi  tuio  movt  ol  w Im  h hav  hoon  (iioilmoil 
without  know  inn  it'  olloitv  hotli  nooil  anil  hail 
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DESIGN  INFLUENCES 


r 


on  our  behavior  l or  this  reason  I would  not  only 
lustily  hut  strongly  entourage  intelligent  a|> 
plication  ot  the  behayioral  influence  of  architec 
ture  with  the>  aim  ot  enhancing  the  quality  ot 
life,  i ih  lulling  soi  mI  interai  turn  i ommunu  ation 
and  priHlui  tivity 

I’rohst  (I'tfiH)  states  that  the  business  ot  poo 
pie  talking  to  eai  h other  in  otlu  es  is  the  most  ex 
pensive  event  that  oi  i urs  in  these  buildings  I lie 
tol  loss  mg  breakdow  n by  I or  rest  ( I ‘170)  show  s the 
U)  year  lost  ot  an  average  building  its  tm 
nishings.  maintenance  and  total  salaries  ot 
workers 

I otal  i ost  (% ) 

buildings  and  furnishings  2 

Maintenance  »i 

Salaries  l)2 

Optimum  return  on  investment  is  therefore 
overwhelmingly  dependent  upon  salaries  or 
worker  produi  tivity  I’rodui  tivity,  i ommunu  a 
tion  styles  nt  management  and  methods  ot 
op<*ration  are  interrelated  and  influent  ed  in  p.irt 
by  the  physic  al  layout  ot  tai  ilities  I or  example 
Wells  |1'I72)  observes  that  a common  entrance 
to  different  departments  results  in  many  moio 
opportunities  lor  interdepartmental  contacts 
than  it  there  were  separate  entrant  es  Hr'  further 
states  that  these  interac  tions  have  an  impai  t on 
the  personal  level  ot  the  individuals  lives  as  well 
•is  on  the  operation  ot  the  organization 

While  this  report  emphasizes  the  influence  ot 
soi  lal  inter. u lion  on  the  operation  ot  the 
organization,  the  personal  aspec  tx  ot  sue  ral  in 
terac  turn  sue  h as  developing  friendships,  should 
not  be  discounted  Ai  cording  to  Steels  and 
Porter  ( l‘17ri|  this  personal  aspec  t also  influent  es 
the  operation  ot  the  organization  People  tend 
to  evaluate  themselves  according  to  what  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  It  they  perceive 
that  c eruditions  on  the  |irh  rextru  t their  ac  hiev  mg 
toll  potential,  they  linil  it  ditticult  to  maintain  .1 
sense  ot  purpose  at  work  I hexe  feelings  then 
tan  lead  to  less  |ol>  involvement,  less  job 
satistac  turn  and  a lowered  desire  to  perform 
Steers  and  Porter  (l‘f7S)  go  on  to  describe  the 
value  served  by  the  social  tunc  turns  at  work 
sue  h as  the  opportunity  to  meet  new  people  and 
develop  friendships  I hey  observe  that  many 
employees  appear  to  spend  more  time  interac  t 
mg  with  tellow  workers  than  they  do  with  their 
own  families 


A useful  concept  for  understanding  the  in 
lluenc  e ert  physic  al  design  on  01 1 upant  behavior 
is  that  ot  the  foc.i / point  I he  focal  point  is  the 
pl.ee  e w ithm  an  installation  or  building  that  is  .11  - 
1 exxiblo  to  and  oc  1 upied  by  the  greatest  number 
and  variety  of  occupants  the  local  point  is  the 
place  most  used  by  both  sexes,  all  race's,  and  all 
echelons  within  the  organization  (blue  collar 
and  white  collar,  line  and  xtatt.  production  and 
otlu  e workers,  technical  and  administrative*, 
etc  | 

I he1  concept  ot  focal  points  is  taken  from 
barker  and  Wrights  (llPjrr)  work  on  com 
mumties  I he  preceding  elesc  ription  ot  the  ce'iv 
tral  ini  al  point  tor  an  installation  or  building  is 
the  same  as  that  tor  a community  as  used  by 
barker  and  Wright  by  using  barkers  (l‘»t>H) 
method  ot  investigation  called  the>  behavior  set 
ling  xurve'v.  the  stale  tan  be  reduced  (torn  a 
community  down  to  an  installation  or  building 
In  many  work  organizations,  a centrally  located 
cateteria  is  often  the  total  point 

by  continuing  the  adaptation  of  focal  points 
toward  a diminishing  scale,  portions  of  a 
building  can  be  observed  to  contain 
"microtocal”  points  At  this  scale,  a section  of  a 
floor  ot  a building  or  even  several  floors 
together  will  have  a nnerofoe  al  point 

bechtel  (P1771  lists  live  princ  iples  for  design- 
ing the  most  effective  focal  points  The  focal 
(Hunt  should  have  the  following  1 har.u  teristu  x 

1 A 1 entral  location  tor  the  01  cupants 

2 A loc  ation  at  the  intersection  ot  tratficways 
with  necessary  or  popular  functions,  such  as 
restrooms,  photocopiers,  etc  , nearby 

I An  absenc  e of  formal  activities  of  its  own  so 
that  people  come  to  it  without  having  made  a 
social  or  functional  commitment  to  see  or  do 
any  thing  in  a formal  sense 

4 A space  as  visually  open  as  possible  where 
people  can  see  and  be  seem  by  others,  both 
w ithm  the  spac  e'  and  outside  it 

r>  A comfortable  se-ating  arrangement  ar- 
ranges! tor  maximum  exposure  to,  but  without 
disturbing,  the-  (low  ot  pedestrian  (rattle 

All  but  this  last  characteristic  are  practical  to 
apply  universally  to  the  microtocal  point  of  a 
work  organization  The  microtocal  point  often 
occurs  in  or  |uxt  oft  hallways  Idle'  conversation 
while  sitting,  unless  the  setting  is  work  related,  is 
usually  incompatible  with  getting  work  done 
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/ inure  I tltili/ation  of  officer*  lounge s .it  remote  Air  tone  stations 


D,«fan,ei  Apart  (ft) 

( igt ire  2 Probability  of  two  people 
communication  at  least  once  .i 
week  as  ,i  function  of  distance 
apart  latter  Allen  and  tusteld  t*i7b) 

However,  the  formal  break  area,  also  a 
mu  rotor  al  (mint,  would  he  compatible  with  sit- 
ting and  nonwork-related  social  behavior 
Often  people  are  skeptical  that  the  physical 
environment  has  any  significant  influence  on 
their  behavior  They  prefer  to  believe  that  they 
do  and  go  where  they  consciously  choose,  and 
this  alone  determines  their  behavior  According 
to  Sommer  (19b9,  1972),  the  physical  environ- 
ment is  usually  considered  no  more  than  a 
backdrop  The  following  example  from  in- 
vestigations of  work  environments  in  cold 
regions  (Hec  htel  and  l edbetter  197b,  and  1 edbet 
ter  1974)  illustrates  the  powerful  influence  that 


tln>  design  ot  mu  rofoc  al  points  c an  have  on  oc 
c upant  behas  ioi 

1 he  investigation  ol  three  remote  An  force 
stations  in  Alaska  revealed  a signitic  ant  variance* 
in  lounge  use*  as  a tunc  tion  ol 

1 Orientation  of  the  lounge  to  hallway  x 

2 lire  illation  pattern  through  the  lounge 
Other  t.u  tors  had  minimal  impact  on  the  com 
parixon  Station  occupants  were  randomly 
selec  ted  tor  station  duty,  an  equal  amount  ot 
seating  was  provided,  and  the  cost  ot  amenities 
was  the  same  I he*  lounge  orientation  and 
variance  in  use  are  shown  in  I igurt*  1 

The  lounge  at  the  intersection  ot  hallways 
where  the  occupants  could  sit  adjacent  to,  but 
out  of,  the*  flow  of  trattic  was  used  21  times 
more  than  the  upstairs  lounge  Although  it  took 
only  a few  seconds  to  vsalk  ac  roxs  the  lounge  at 
the  intersection,  seldom  would  anyone  pass 
through  without  stopping  to  talk  to  others 
Design  layout  in  this  case  was  responsible  tor 
creating  a situation  fostering  soc  ud  mterac  tion 

Allen  and  Fusfeld  (197b),  in  their  investigation 
of  the  influence  of  design  on  communication  in 
research  and  development  laboratories, 
developed  the  graph  shown  in  1 igure  2 showing 
that  proximity  ot  people  significantly  influences 
the  degree  to  which  they  communicate  with 
each  other  1 he  approximate  distance  between 
offices  vshic  h arc*  six  to  seven  rooms  apart  is  100 
It,  this  distance  is  also  shown  on  a floor  plan  in 
1 igure  I 
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Figure  3.  Double  loaded  corridor  building  at  R&D  Lab 


Figure  4.  Microfocal  points  (black  areas I serving  the  floor  shown  in  Figure  3. 


/ igure  S (.ufbormg  .it  h.illw.n  Hn.il  point 


Mini  .mil  I u'teld  (l't7(i)  ree  ommcnd  square 
buildings  io  reduce  ilio  ■ * i t.i iii  e i n’.iii'il  In  the 
long  double  lii.iili'ii  i orridor  sy  stems  nt  |ln>  ty  |n> 
show  n in  I igure  < 1 o still  pros  ido  ai  cess  to  out 
suit'  exposure,  they  ri’i  oiiiiiii'nil  locating  i mil 
iiinn  .iri'.is  (niurotin.il  points)  sin  li  .is  lilir.irit's 
meeting  rooms  .ini)  coffee  Inn  list's  .it  pnrimctni 
loi  .1 1 ions  with  windows  tins  design  mil  In-  il 
lustrated  in  this  roport 

1 hi>  tv pu  ,d  douhli’  lo.idt'd  i orridor  .illovv s tor 
some  mu  roloi.il  points  figure  4 shows  tile 
murotoi.il  points  .it  the  entr.nnes  to  the 
restrooms  and  .it  the  heads  ot  stairways  t igure  ri 
shows  how  these  areas  are  used  as  informal 
gathering  areas  supporting  sorial  interaction 
Hei  anse  ot  their  location,  however,  they  are 
awkward  tor  the  participants  who  must  dodge 
passerby s and  who  have  no  surfaces  like  a 
counter  or  tallies  tor  plai  mg  carried  articles 
I hese  informal  gathering  areas  are  also  aw  kw  ard 
tor  nonpartti  ipants  who  must  maneuver  past 
them  (unless  ot  course,  t hoy  are  drawn  into  the' 


i oiiveisatmnl  and  lor  persons  oc  c upv  mg  neailiy 
nt 1 1*  es  w ho  are  bothered  In  the  noise 

I igure  (>  shows  a mu  roloc  al  point  that  oi  i uis 
about  a sei  retary  s desk  in  a large  area  also  seiv 
mg  as  a i orridor  V\  Inle  the  loi  at  ion  is  useful  for 
the  part u ipants  the  secretary  otten  vacates  her 
desk  hei  ause  ot  the  inability  to  get  work  done  \ 
poorly  designed  nucrotocal  poult  may  he  worse 
than  none  at  all 

Allen  and  I usfeld  (1‘t7ti)  state  that  the  head 
ot  an  organization  who  wants  to  keep  in  close 
time  h with  what  is  going  on  must  resist  the  temp 
tation  to  loi  ate  in  the  c orner  w ith  the  best  v uuv 
1 lie  c enter  ot  the  building  is  the  best  plac  e l In 
fortunately  this  knowledge  was  not  applied  to  a 
recent  expansion  ot  the  fac  ilitx  shown  in  I igure 
7 figure  7 shows  the  original,  somewhat  con 
trali/od  location  of  the  trout  office  in  tins 
t.u  ility  and  its  present  loc  ation  in  a new  w mg 

1 he  in  i upants  of  the'  new  exec  utive  ottu  e are 
experienc  mg  a strong  sense  ot  isolation  t ruin  the 
other  employees  l ikewise  the  employees  sense 


Figure  f>  Gathering  at  the  secretary  's  corridor  desk 


isolation  from  top  management  personnel  To 
help  oven  ome  this,  these  top  management  per 
sonnel  are  spending  more  time  out  ot  their  of 
frees  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  at  least  the  same 
level  of  involvement  with  the  employees  as  they 
had  in  their  previous  location  As  Probst  (1l»f>8) 
cautions,  the  occupants  of  end  of  the  corridor 
locations  must  live  outside  of  their  offices  ’ in 
order  to  remain  active  in  the  organization  When 
this  is  not  recognized  by  the  manager,  the  un- 
conscious consequence  is  for  him  to  resort  to  a 
more  formal  style  of  management  involving  writ- 
ten memos  and  other  paperwork  and  more  strict 
adherence  to  rigid  chains  of  command,  even  in 
direct  confrontation  with  informal  lines  of  con- 
trol that  are  more  efficient  and  productive 

At  a remote  Air  Force  station,  site  layout  prob- 
lems were  overcome  by  a commander  who  ap- 
parently recognized  the  stifling  effect  of  .in  of- 
fice out  of  the  mainstream  of  traffic  Figure  8 
shows  an  aerial  view  and  Figure  9 a plan  of  the 
site  with  the  commander's  office  centrally 
located  but,  due  to  the  system  of  hallways, 
isolated  from  the  dispersed  informal  gathering 
areas  or  microfocal  points  At  this  location  there 
were  no  opportunities  to  gather  even  informally 
in  the  hallways,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph 
in  Figure  10 


This  successful  commander  made  a point  ot 
daily  seeking  out  the  various  microfocal  points 
sue  h as  the  < lubs,  lounge,  enlisted  men's  dining 
room,  etc  By  being  consistent  in  his  informal 
management  behavior,  he  could  go  directly  to 
the  sources  of  problems  and  informally  issue 
verbal  orders  to  subordinates  without  antagoniz- 
ing intermediate  supervisors  Also,  the  com- 
mander could  immediately  hear  about  problems 
in  their  early  stage  from  the  people  closest  to 
the  daily  operations  who  possessed  the  means  to 
correct  them 

Management  analysts  at  the  headquarters  for 
the  Alaskan  stations  noted  that  this  station 
operated  in  a dramatically  improved  m.inner 
during  the  one-year  tour  of  this  commander 
Chaplain's  reports,  paperwork  forwarded  to 
headquarters,  performance  evaluations,  prac- 
tice alerts,  and  even  such  obscure  measures  as  a 
three-fold  increase  in  Base  f xchange  sales  attest 
to  the  high  morale  at  the  station  and  the  success 
of  this  commander's  use  of  informal  manage- 
ment Shortly  after  the  commander  was  transfer- 
red, the  station  returned  to  its  prior  level  of 
lower  performance 

In  the  work  environment,  many  attempts  at  in- 
formality have  been  unsuccessful  The  usual 
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Figure  8.  Aerial  view  of  remote  Air  Force  station  in  Alaska. 


COMMANDER’S  OFFICE 


airmen  quarters 


OFFICER  QUARTERS 


Not#  commander’s  office  in  relation  to  dispersed  informal 
gathering  areas  (focal  points). 


Figure  9.  Buildings  at  remote  Air  Force  station. 


/ rgure  10  H.illu.iw  tlut  inhibit  sot  ra/  mtrt.ution 


ic.ivm  toi  failure  has  been  the  leader's  im  misis 
trill  applu  .Hum  nl  mlorm.ilils  Intermediates 
who  expei  1 tin-  formal  r ham  of  1 miimaml  for  a II 
matlors  or  lire  informal  r ham  lor  .ill  mailers  v\  1 1 1 
not  tolerate  or  turn  lion  well  when  the  preiln  toil 
1 ham  is  broken  haphazardly  .it  the  whim  ot  I) 
the  (oniinander  or  manager  passing  orders 
down,  or  2)  subordinates  passing  ml  or  ma  t ion  up 

In  the  preceding  example,  one  1 ommander 
reiogni/ed  the  need  tor  mtormal  management 
and  adapted  Ins  behavior  to  seek  out  the  mlor 
mal  mu  rotor  al  points  where  he  t oiilrl  make  his 
system  work  What  it  a station  were  built  that 
tunneled  all  the  or  r upants  through  a rentral 
total  point  thereby  assuring  that  the  tom 
maniler  ton  Id  not  heroine  isolated'  Stub  a sta 
turn  exists  I inure  II  show  s a I loot  plan  ol  the 
area  immediately  surrounding  this  tentral  total 
point  anil  I inure  1J  is  a pit  lure  ot  this  tentral 
spat  e 

I he  t ommander  s ottu  e is  pist  ott  this  1 entral 
spat  e,  whit  h the  ot  t upants  t|uu  kly  atlaptetl  to  a 
Itumne  I he  1 ommander  must  pass  tluounh  this 


spate  to  no  to  almost  any  plate  al  the  install.! 
turn  At  any  time  ot  the  das  he  will  ent  ounter 
personnel  m the  spate  lour  ol  the  live  tom 
manders*  who  solved  at  this  station  up  to  the 
time  ol  the  investigation  (ledbettet  t‘»7-l) 
routinely  operated  on  a consistently  minimal 
basis  Morale  was  hinh.  little  tune  was  spent 
treatmn  linnet  essary  papeiwoik  anti  woik  was 
t ompletetl  on  tune 

I’ossenti  s (l't(iri)  imestination  ot  these  same 
remote  Air  lorn'  stations  determined  that  the 
'open  tloor  polity  typically  atlxertised  by  tom 
manders  was  otten  metteitive  I lit1  open  tlooi 
polity,  although  mtendmn  to  entourane  mloi 
mal  1 oinmumi  ations,  teally  meant  that  it  the 


•Personnel  at  "lie  station  anti  al  die  Maska  Xu  l ontntaiul 
unottii  tally  lepoiteil  lo  imestittatnis  tliat  one  t oniniantlet 
was  relieved  ot  t omniantl  attei  set  end  uiontlis  at  ttie  station 
•le  allertetllv  isolatetl  Inmsell  in  Ins  t|iiaiteis  and  lett  the  inn 
limit  ot  die  station  to  snhoidinates 
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figure  12.  Central  local  point  in  use 


problem  were  ' worth''  bringing  to  the  super- 
visor's attention,  the  man  might  risk  it  I he 
typical  "open  door"  session  was  conducted  in 
the  commander's  office  in  a formal  manner  In 
contrast  to  office  meetings,  the  informal  en- 
counters in  focal  and  microfocal  points  ciller  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  explore  even  seemingly 
minor  concerns 

These  seemingly  minor  c onc  erns,  as  |udgcd  by 
outsiders  and  managers  having  a lot  of  respon- 
sibilities, are  in  fact  very  important  to 
employees  and  enlisted  men  Lewis  et  al  (1‘>74). 
in  their  investigation  of  icebreaker  c rew  opera- 
tions, confirm  Downard's  (1968)  findings  that  " 
clearly,  morale  is  directly  related  to  the  effec 
tive  communication  fo  the  crew  of  information 
whic  h they  consider  to  be1  important  " I hey  go 
on  to  state  that  this  principle  is  ignored  by  many 
commanders 

Walton  (1tT72)  emphasizes  the  growing  desire 
among  workers  for  greater  social  in- 
terdependence He  gives  the  example  of  a pet 
food  plant  built  in  f‘f71  that  was  designed  to 
facilitate  communication  and  informal  manage- 
ment and  operations  I here  were  no  executive 
parking  spac  es,  a single  entrance  served  both  of- 
fice and  plant  workers,  and  the  same  decor  was 
used  throughout  for  both  office  and  plant 


workers  lo  tollow  through  with  the  goal  ot 
creating  ad  hoc  gatherings  tor  work  coordma 
tion,  the  typical  air  conditioned  control  room 
was  made  larger  tor  the  proc  ess  team  operators 
to  congregate  when  not  on  duty  elsewhere 
What  were  some  ot  the  benefits  ot  this  plant 
compared  with  others?  One  third  fewer  workers 
were*  required  to  operate  the  plant,  the  overhead 
required  was  1 i less,  there  were  ‘>2%  lewei 
quality  rc|ec  ts,  and  absenteeism  was  ‘1%  below 
the  industry  normal 

Architec  tural  design  c an  lead  to  greater  sen  lal 
contact  When  this  social  contact  occurs  be- 
tween co-workers  and  management  in  informal 
focal  and  microfocal  points,  the  opportunities 
tor  informal  styles  ot  management  are  in- 
creased this  generally  leads  to  greater  produc 
tivity,  satisfac  tion  and  quality  of  work  life 


DESIGNING  BUILDINGS  WITH 
MICROFOCAL  POINTS 

Allen  and  fusteld  (t‘*7(>)  recommend  a square 
building  over  the  long  rectangular  structure 
this  is  best  tor  energy  conservation  because  a 
square  stria  lure  c ontams  fewer  windows  and  ap- 
proximately 20%  less  exposed  surfac  e area  than 
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a c onventional  rec  tangular  strut  tore  ol  tht*  same 
internal  square  footage  (Fig  1)  I he  smaller  the 
surface  area  and  window  area,  the  smaller  the 
heat  loss 

By  locating  the  windows  at  the  focal  and 
microfocal  points  where  people  gather,  and 
reducing  or  eliminating  windows  in  all  other 
areas,  the  window  surface  area  tor  buildings  can 
be  reduc  ed  by  as  muc  h as  72%  over  that  of  con- 
ventional rectangular,  double-loaded  corridor 
buildings  sue  h as  the  laboratory  in  figure  3. 

Buildings  designed  for  cold  climates  must 
t onsider  energy  conservation  Two  building  con- 
cepts  were  developed  for  office  buildings  which 
reflect  both  a concern  for  energy  and  occupant 
behavior 

Figure  IT  shows  a square  building  with  a 
perimeter  corridor  This  thermally  tempered  cor- 
ridor serves  as  a thermal  buffer  between  the  of- 
fice areas,  where  the  temperatures  must  be 
relatively  warm,  and  the  cold  outdoor  condi- 
tions Such  an  office  building  is  best  suited  for 
multiple  tenant  use,  that  is,  by  small  indepen- 
dent organizations 

I he  microfocal  points  are  lounges  at  the  cor- 
ners of  each  floor  Restrooms  and  other  shared 
services  such  as  mail  distribution,  coffee  vend- 
ing, photocopying,  etc  , are  located  in  these 
areas  Since  the  tenants  are  independent  of  each 
other,  management  practices  are  not  affected 
However,  the  opportunity  for  social  interaction 
among  tenants  improves  the  enioyment  of  work- 
ing and  would  perhaps  lead  to  efficient  shared 
work  functions,  such  as  one  organization  loan- 
ing extra  help  to  other  tenants. 

figure  14  is  a building  layout  best  suited  to  a 
large  single  tenant  The  office  areas  face  an 
open,  naturally  lighted  central  core,  which  is 
open  through  several  floors  but  covered  with  a 
skylight  A partial  glass  wall  faces  south  Win- 
dows along  the  stairway  allow  workers  to  see  out 
from  a thermally  tempered  buffer  area.  The 
sketch  ot  the  central  core  of  such  a proposed 
building  is  shown  in  F igure  1 5 

An  example  ot  a microfocal  point  applied  to 
encourage  office  workers  to  interact  with  in- 
dustrial shop  workers  is  shown  in  Figure  lb.  An 
advantage  of  such  an  area  is  that  it  provides  a 
i lean  and  quiet  plac  e adjacent  to  the  work  areas 
tor  several  people,  or  even  a c lassroom-size 
group,  to  meet  and  discuss  drawings,  work 
methods,  et<  figure  17  illustrates  how  an  area 
like  this  might  look  from  the  shop  floor 


Buildings  need  not  be  new  to  incorporate  el 
fee  live  mu  rofoc  al  points  f igure  IB  shows  wh.it 
might  be  done  to  the  laboratory  shown  in  I igures 
T and  4 to  take*  advantage  ot  the  weak 
microfocal  points  already  present  at  the 
restrooms  and  stairs 

In  Figure  IB  a room  is  given  up  to  allow  the 
microfocal  point  to  expand  and  accommodate 
the  behavior  that  is  trying  to  occur  now  Chairs 
and  tables  allow  these  areas  to  serve  as  break 
areas  and  places  for  people  to  engage  in  spon 
taneous  professional  discussions  Blackboards 
further  enhance  the  opportunity  to  c arry  on 
these  spontaneous  discussions  Bulletin  houicls. 
a photocopier  and  vending  mac  hines  would  tut 
therensuie  utilization 


CONCLUSION 

loo  often,  social  interac  tion  at  work  is  viewed 
as  wasting  time  In  tact,  strategically  designing 
the  facilities  to  accommodate  social  interac  tion 
will  increase  the  available  time  tor  productive 
work  For  example  the  cold  regions  study  ot 
facilities  (Bechtel  and  Ledbetter  1976,  Ledbetter 
1977)  found  that  workers  tend  to  spend  more 
time  in  nonwork  related  conversation  when  they 
take  coffee  breaks  at  their  desk  rather  than  using 
a break  room  Apparently  people  only  give  the 
impression  ot  working  hard  when  they  take 
breaks  at  their  desks  furthermore,  the  oppor 
tunity  tor  encountering  a broad  range  ot  people 
within  the  organization,  whic  h c an  be  done  in  a 
common  break  room,  is  lost 

Soc  nd  interac  tion  and  (low  ot  c ommunu  ation 
can  be  analyzed  and  predic  ted  Both  the 
management  and  the  facility  planner  must  be 
made  aware  and  held  responsible'  tor  this  aspec  t 
of  the  organization  It  may  be  that  the'  little 
recognized  but  easily  understood  influence's  ot 
architectural  design  on  user  behavior  will  be' 
critical  to  new  trends  in  job  redesign  (Orgamza 
tional  Dynamics  1971) 

The  manager  who  is  unable  to  change*  the 
design  of  his  environment  can  modify  his  or  hei 
behavior  to  overcome  obstacles,  as  did  the*  top 
managers  in  the  ne*w  exec  utive  wing  from  I igure* 
fl  and  the*  commander  at  the  Air  force  station  in 
Figure  10  Likewise,  the  worker  can  se'e'k  out 
microfocal  points  and  take  advantage  by  engag 
mg  supervisors  when  they  come  into  these  areas 
When  changes  are'  made,  the  concept  of  local 
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hfiure  1b  Microlocal  point  tor  office  and 
shop  workers. 


points  tan  be  applied  as  shown  in  Figure  18  A 
saying  by  Winston  Churchill  serves  as  an  ap- 
propriate ending  "First  we  shape  our  surround- 
ings. then  our  surroundings  shape  us..." 
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